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and so forth, by appeals to those mystic and invisible powers
on which success or failure is believed to depend far more
than upon the merely material instruments and physical pro-
cesses employed in these various operations.
In short, the author demonstrates, by an abundance of
excellent evidence, the great extent to which primitive thought
is dominated by belief in the supernatural. Yet we may
doubt whether he is right in treating the supernaturalism of
savages as constituting a fundamental difference between
them and civilized men as a whole. It is true that civilized
men generally pay much more attention to material or natural
causes than do savages ; yet in civilized society religious
people believe that the forces which ultimately control the
world are spiritual and supernatural; the Christian, as well
as the savage, holds that the unseen powers are as real as,
and' far more potent than, the visible powers which seem to
regulate mundane affairs. The missionary who traces the
hand of Providence and the intervention of saints, angels, or
devils in the incidents of his daily life, as well as in the handi-
work of Nature, is hardly less of a mystic than the savage who
refers the same things to the agency of ghosts, goblins, and
sorcerers. Nor is the savage so wholly wrapt up in the search
for mystical or supernatural causes as entirely to ignore the
actual relations of cause and effect in the physical world.
This is expressly recognized by Professor Levy-Bruhl. He
rightly observes that savages " attain their ends by means of
instruments, the use of which involves the actual connexion
between cause and effect, and if they did not conform to this
objective connexion they, like ourselves (and like the animals)
would immediately perish ". To say this is to admit that
savages and even animals recognize the sequence of cause
and effect in Nature, and that without such recognition they
could not continue to exist. What, for example, would be-
come of the man or the animal which did not perceive that
fire burns and water drowns ? The elaborate traps con-
structed by savages for the catching of fish or game imply a
much higher perception of the causal relation than is attained
by any animal. No doubt the savage cannot define, probably
he cannot even frame for himself, the abstract conception of
causality; but even philosophers find it difficult to do so,